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denote the whole establishment of the city administration. The reference by
the king to the Nagarika of the VikramorvasJ suggests an officer of a higher
grade than one who is referred to in the Sdktmtala. This latter strikes one as
a petty officer, perhaps placed immediately over the guards.

The guards who follow the Nagarika of the Sdknntda are a typical set of
constables much similar in mind and action to the modern policeman. The
hands of one of them itch to fasten the flowers of death to the head of an al-
leged criminal.1 But when the same is acquitted with rewards one of them
eyes the money "with envy'2 and remarks cunningly with words pregnant with
meaning that the Nagarika has well served the fisherman. The latter in his
turn offers half of his reward to them cfor the price of flowers'3 which is con-
sidered very legitimate and proper4 by one of them, and on which the Naga-
rika himself remarks: "Fisherman, great as you are, you have now become
my dear friend. With liquor as its witness our first friendship is desired. So
let us go to the liquor-seller's shop itself.5" From the passage quoted above it
becomes evident that the integrity of the police was not high. Tips, though
not bribes, were not only freely accepted but even courted by the police who
were moreover addicted to the habit of drinking.

But, nevertheless, one fact must be borne in mind, and it is that the con-
stables were very stern in their treatment with the fisherman, the supposed cri-
minal, before a verdict of the court had been passed against him, so much so that
they had been threatening him with a capital punishment. They did not accept
bribe to the detriment of the aims of justice. The money accepted from the
fisherman is not a bribe as it is received out of a reward money only when a
verdict of not guilty has been passed, and not as a conditional stipulation before
the hearing of the case. The ends of justice could not have suffered on ac-
count of such tips for they came to the Nagarika as a result of the liberated
fisherman's pleasure rather than as that of his embarrassment.

Law and Justice

The king's schooling in the scriptures as well as treatises on polity gave
him a thorough knowledge of law with the help of which he was expected to
administer justice. The punishment of the criminals cin proportion to their
crimes6' required of the king a sharp grasp of the judicial laws7 witich alone could
give him an idea of the legal remedies in proportion to crimes. The king was
the protector (Gopta) of his people and he applied law to the ends of justice.
He was not the fountain of law but only its administrator as we find no refer-
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